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she traces mainly to the " sexuo-economic relation," rather than in 
her historical and constructive work. There are no facts, however, 
more easily juggled with than those of general observation, and one 
must walk circumspectly when in the realm of a writer's favorite 
hypothesis. We realize this danger even more fully when we pass 
from Mrs. Stetson's critical treatment of her subject to her prophetic 
utterances. In describing the results to be attained through the 
employment of women in the interests of society, rather than of the 
family, she has outlined broadly the desirable ends, and has ignored 
the difficulties which our initial experiments in that direction are 
making only too evident. The future so glowingly described — the 
workshops " homelike and beautiful," the disappearance of material- 
ism and selfishness — may come, and come as a result of woman's 
economic independence ; but only a careful analysis of the actual 
effects of the presence of women in our daily industrial life can be 
made the basis of confidence in the rosy prophecy ; and such a study 

Mrs. Stetson has failed to give us. 

° Mabel Hurd. 

Columbia University. 

Die Sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. Vorlesungen 
iiber Socialphilosophie und ihre Geschichte. Von Dr. Ludwig 
Stein, Ord. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Bern. 
Stuttgart, Ferdinand Encke, 1897. — xx, 791 pp. 

While the men engaged in most other departments of human 
activity — politics, religion, physical science, art — have felt them- 
selves drawn in various ways to the consideration of "the social 
question," philosophers, so Dr. Stein laments, have hitherto given it 
hardly any attention. This may be true of the professional teaching 
of philosophy in Germany in recent years, but one would hardly have 
supposed it true of philosophers generally. Yet this is Dr. Stein's 
belief ; and he has set himself to repair the defect in a ponderous 
volume of eight hundred pages. It cannot, however, be said that 
the light of philosophy, as it is here handled, is particularly illum- 
inating. Our author combines the proverbial Citatengelehrsamkeit 
of his nation (for, though he holds a chair at a Swiss university, he is 
thoroughly German in training) with the journalistic knack of easy 
writing ; and the Teutonic wealth of abstract language lends a pleas- 
ing air of profundity. But the more one penetrates into the volume, 
the more one feels its shallowness, its want of originality, its wordi- 
ness. The audience which listened to it in the form of lectures doubt- 
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less got a good deal out of it. They probably knew nothing about 
the subject beforehand ; and if they came away with a feeling that 
after all there might be a reasonable element in " socialism," and 
that the right of every man to do what he liked with his own was not 
quite so clear as they had supposed, the lectures were not given in 
vain. With the exception of an occasional piece of unnecessary 
pedantry (such as the unexplained reference to the Weber- Fechner 
law on p. 46), they may be described as good " university-extension " 
lectures. They abound in those optimistic commonplaces which are 
so encouraging and so restful to the brain of the popular audience. 
One instance will suffice. " What is logically correct and sociologi- 
cally practicable among the demands of Socialism — but only that — 
will be accomplished in time " (p. 103). But not every good popular 
lecture is worth printing. To the serious student the book is ineffably 
wearisome — the more so for its author's obvious enthusiasm and 
energy. The careful reader may pick up some miscellaneous sug- 
gestions from it ; but its chief value will probably be found in the 
bibliographical indications. Dr. Stein does not, however, always 
know even the most considerable books on his subject ; for neither 
Bonar's Philosophy and Political Economy nor Ritchie's Natural 
Rights has come within his ken ; but his notes are rich in references 
to the most out-of-the-way German articles and dissertations. 

The first four introductory lectures sufficiently illustrate the want 
of thoroughness which characterizes the book. One is entitled 
" The Present Position of Sociology " ; but it tells us no more than 
this, that in various countries a good many books (all named and 
assigned to their several authors) are just now being produced which 
call themselves " sociological." What sort of thing the term " sociol- 
ogy " has been used to designate, the reader would never gather ; for 
all he is told to the contrary, Comte and Spencer and Giddings and 
Gumplowicz might all have meant the same thing by it. Then 
follows a chapter called " Plan and Method of the Philosophical 
Treatment of the Social Question." The problem at bottom, says 
Dr. Stein, is that of the forms and conditions of human association. 
And this, if you only take the trouble to go deep enough, as he 
pompously remarks (" so/em man sich in die letzten Tie/en versenken 
will"), has three sides : its origin, its historical development, its pres- 
ent position. Will it be believed that Dr. Stein here pauses to explain, 
to the extent of a page, that this threefold division of his does not 
correspond to the Hegelian thesis, antithesis, synthesis ? No intel- 
ligent person could suppose it did ; and the only possible use of the 
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explanation is to make his readers aware that he is on easy terms 
with Hegel. 

The three main sections into which the treatise falls are supposed 
to correspond to the threefold division just announced. The first 
discusses the early forms of community and social life. It shows a 
wide range of reading, though not without some strange misconcep- 
tions — as where he speaks of Hildebrand " taking up again the posi- 
tion of Fustel de Coulanges, which science has abandoned." As 
science has, unfortunately, never yet taken up Fustel's position, it 
can hardly have abandoned it. But the section as a whole is singu- 
larly resultless, so far as the social question is concerned : the possi- 
ble implications of the history of the growth of property-rights could 
have been stated in half a dozen pages. The second section is not 
a history of the development of social organization, as Dr. Stein's 
programme leads us to expect, but " a sketch of the history of social 
philosophy." This may be useful, but it displays very little origi- 
nality ; and by the very abundance of its observations it fails to leave 
any large ideas in the mind. Much of the material brought together 
has the most indirect bearing on the social question ; and throughout 
we miss — what is so necessary for a fruitful study of this kind — a 
living perception of the actual conditions in the midst of which 
social philosophers did their work. Certainly a most important, if 
not the fundamental, question about Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas and 
other writers is this : How far did their teaching stand in a real 
relation to surrounding life, either as outcome or as protest, and 
how far was it merely an artistic or dogmatic creation in the air ? 
Towards answering such questions Dr. Stein gives us no help. 
Finally, the third section presents us with "The Outlines of a 
System of Social Philosophy." Here what may be called "the 
higher commonplace " reaches its climax. To the present reviewer 
most of it seems true enough ; but it does n't carry one any further. 
A glittering generality — such as, "It is the state alone that can 
harmonize the interests of the individual and the species "; or, to take 
another example, " My ideal is a composite form of property which 
shall combine the advantages of private and collective ownership " — 
is of very little use, unless some hint is given of the way in which the 
harmony or the composition is to be effected. 

I would not say that Dr. Stein's book shows how little light phi- 
losophy can throw on economic problems ; though that may have been 
the conclusion of some of his hearers who followed him to the end. 
So large a platform is laid and so little is built upon it ! What phi- 
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losophy can do is to get rid of the prepossessions which beset most of 
those who approach economic questions, and so clear the ground for 
those arguments of social expediency by which alone they can be 
determined. But this is not the book to do it. -m t Ashley 
Harvard University. 

La Costituzione economica odierna. By Achille Loria. 

Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 1899. — 822 pp. 

In essential doctrine this last volume of Loria's offers little 
which will be new to those familiar with his preceding works or 
with the summaries of his views presented in this Quarterly 
by Andrews (V, 717-719), by Rabbeno (VII, 258-293), and by 
Seligman (VIII, 751-753). Only in this Economic System of To-day 
the writer's point of view is different ; for here the effort is to ex- 
plain the fundamental laws of the distribution of wealth, instead of 
any special aspect of economics — such as population, rent, capital or 
money. The labor impresses one as having been undertaken largely 
to call afresh the attention of the economic public to Loria's charac- 
teristic idea, the dependence of social well-being and of all the main 
economic phenomena of all times on men's relation to the land. 
This basal view is strikingly like that of Henry George's Progress 
and Poverty, published almost simultaneously with Loria's Land Rent; 
though, according to Rabbeno, — who is undoubtedly right, — there is 
no reason to suppose that, when he wrote his Land Rent, Loria was 
acquainted with Progress and Poverty. And so late as 1890, when 
the reviewer spoke to Henry George of Loria's main thought and 
its remarkable coincidence with that of Progress and Poverty, George 
said that he had not heard of the Italian but would be glad to 
"look him up." 

The Economic System of To-day goes further than any of Loria's 
previous writings toward depicting the complete historical cycle pre- 
supposed by his theory, from free land round to free land again — 
a cycle during which rent, wages, profits and ever so many allied 
phenomena, usually reasoned upon as permanent, rise and disappear. 
Originally all land was free and all men were free laborers. As 
private property in land came in, capitalism came in with it, involv- 
ing, first slavery, then serfdom, then the wage system under the 
" iron law." Meantime developed the antagonism between profits 
and rent, which will wax hotter and hotter, till the capitalist, yield- 
ing to the demands of the laborer and entering into an alliance with 
him, shall wrest away the landlord's tenure and make all land free. 



